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Another clue to his thought is his belief that "the real revolution of our time, the dominant political fact of the generation that lies ahead," is that people all over the world will demand for themselves the fruits of technology applied to natural resources. "No longer do men look upon poverty as inevitable, nor think that drudgery, disease, filth, famine, floods, and physical exhaustion are visitations of the devil or punishment by a deity. Here is the central fact with which statesmanship tomorrow must contend/'
Lilienthal was succeeded as chairman of TVA by Gordon R. Clapp, for some years its general manager. This was a good career appointment. For a time it was thought that Bob La Follette (who gave Lilienthal his first public job) might get the post; this would have been a good appointment too. The other board members today are former Senator Pope of Idaho, and the venerable Dr. Harcourt A. ("H.A.") Morgan, who has been a TVA director since its inception. Morgan, Canadian born, was formerly president of the University of Tennessee; he is a specialist in the philosophy of agriculture, and he and Lilienthal formed an inseparable partnership. "I'm two years older than his father," Dr. H.A. likes to say. "Why, from the moment we started this thing together, I tucked his shirttails in."
The Range of Accomplishment
This is very wide, and a great many factors come into play. The first and simplest thing to say is that TVA raised the income level of the 3,225,000 people in the valley proper by something like 75 per cent in ten years, as against a national increase of 56 per cent. Compare some present figures with those of 1933. Wages went up 57 per cent as compared with 47 per cent for the rest of the nation, retail sales 63 per cent as against 47, value of manufactured prodttcts 68 as against 54, and wholesale trade 80 as against 46 per cent.
One specific element is rural electrification, and a proportionate advance in the urban use of electricity. Some 125,000 valley farms are now electrified, and Chattanooga and Knoxville are like Portland and Seattle; cheap rates have made electric current available in unprecedented quantities. Other very big items are the new 650-mile navigation channel and the network of "soil clinics" and 29,000 demonstration farms. Still others are introduction of a cheap new hay drier, a tremendous boom in fishing, the development of a tannin industry, following laboratory research on waste products from timber mills, and the planting of about 150 million trees. Or consider such a factor as malaria control. Malaria in the region, once a menace, has been virtually wiped out. This was done partly by conventional airplane spraying, partly through a wonderfully ingenious system whereby the water level